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BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 
SCIENCE FACES THE PUBLIC 


HE annual meeting of the British Association does not 

seem to have lost its hold on the popular imagination. 

Yet as Dr Adrian pointed out in his presidential address, 
science has now entered the very structure of our civilization, 
and no longer requires to be preached to us, as in the early days of 
the Association. Perhaps we now rather look to this meeting for 
some sort of assurance that after all science is friendly and not 
alien. This is the one week of the year in which the scientist 
emerges from his laboratory and comes forward to put his case 
before the public. To use Dr Adrian’s words, this is his oppor- 
tunity ‘of showing the layman where the scientific age is leading 
him’; or as Sir Mortimer Wheeler expressed it, ‘of bringing about 
the adjustment of knowledge, new and old, to the miscellaneous 
society in which we live’. 

A great opportunity indeed; but it cannot really be said that 
it was taken at this meeting. Of the thirteen presidential addresses 
to the different sections, for example, scarcely a quarter could be 
called intelligible to the educated non-specialist. The majority of 
the speakers remained bound by the narrow horizon of their 
specializations, and spoke to their fellow-scientists, with only 
slight modification of their usual manner, about the technical 
advances of the past year. All too rarely was the implication of 
these advances for our civilization made the central theme, and it 
was difficult to avoid concluding that this was because the scien- 
tists themselves have little idea of where their discoveries are 
leading us. 

Obviously scientists will be led by their search for knowledge 
into regions of thought where the layman is unable to follow 
them; but the use to which this knowledge is being put has a 
profound effect on the lives of everybody. Hence the proper use 
of the new knowledge is a legitimate field for discussion between 
scientist and layman, in which those who have made the dis- 
coveries have both the right and the duty to take the lead. Yet 
the responsibility is all too often evaded; the scientist makes of his 
laboratory an ivory tower, pretending unconcern for the evil 
uses to which others are putting his research. 
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The matter has a certain urgency. It is no longer in anyone’s 
power to restrict the use of discoveries in nuclear physics, where 
in any case the correct solution was far from clear: but nearly 
every branch of science is producing its own moral dilemma 
for our decision. To quote Dr Adrian again, ‘a drug or a system 
of education which would make us all do as we are told, a method 
of producing radical conversion to a new system of belief, a 
knowledge of new ways of rousing patriotic ardour, all these 
might be used with consequences almost as grim as the genetical 
deterioration in a radio-active world’. Equally menacing will be 
the power of the biologist to control the production both of our 
children and of our food in a world for which the problem of 
over-population is soon going to be all-important. 

How is the Church concerned in all this? The old controversies 
between science and religion on matters of pure knowledge have 
ended in a reconciliation, as a result of better understanding on 
either side. In the moral sphere the question of conflict or 
collaboration yet remains. Here above all the Catholic scientist 
has an important part to play. In the pursuit of truth he must 
never allow his judgment to be biased by preconceptions of what 
he ought to find; but in determining the use to which his know- 
ledge will be put he must judge the issue in the light of his moral 
principles and speak out fearlessly. A scientist has immense 
— in the modern world; in his hands he holds the future of 
us all. 








NOTICE 


The November issue of BLACKFRIARS will be specially devoted 
to St Augustine, in celebration of the sixteenth centenary of his 


birth. 
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TOWARDS INNOCENCE REGAINED 
GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


HERE is such a thing as Progress, even with a capital P. 
The word has been discredited by those whose concept is 


superficial ; who see plumbing as of the essence of progress, 
or a higher school-leaving age a gain regardless of what is taught 
in the schools. Over a short span progress is hard to plot. Fifty 
years ago people died of starvation in British slums: today no 
one need starve in Britain. Yet the majority are perhaps less happy 
in their work. Again, fifty years ago Russians who were sent to 
Siberia were at least treated as men: today in their slave camps 
their descendants are treated like beasts, and valued as such. British 
children are now kept longer at school: yet juvenile delinquency 
has increased and seems at the moment to become more vicious. 
In many ways do we see both progress and retrogression active 
in society, until there appears to be no constant direction, only 
a heaving flux in men’s affairs. Seeing it, some of us turn cynical 
or irresponsible, others turn to a brutal materialism, an idealism 
that condones diabolism as a means to an end that it poisons. 
“We are not islands’, we cannot dissociate ourselves completely 
from our fellow-men. The sons of Adam are one, although 
individual. That is perhaps why efforts to found ideal communi- 
ties, cut off from the rest of the world, fail. Men are of their nature 
missionaries, they must share and pass on what they possess. 
Only in a very special way, by abnegation and withdrawing 
from normal social life, can religious communities survive: and 
they are not isolated, for they serve their fellows only by keeping 
their distance to serve better, withdrawn from some of the inevi- 
table distractions, serving bodily, or, sometimes, by prayer alone. 
While despair and depression are a perverted self-indulgence, 
if sometimes, and perhaps notably now, difficult to throw off, 
it is right for us to feel in ourselves the pain of those less happily 
"men frustrated, starved, tortured, vitiated. Today when we 
ow so quickly much of what goes on in far parts of the world, 
it is easy for any sensitive person to feel oppressed, to drift towards 
despair. Good men have killed themselves overwhelmed by the 
futility of nations that snarl and bicker with atomic bombs in 
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their hands. Yet happiness is not so much a reward as a duty, a 
happy duty, and it may be an imperative duty. That is where 
man’s other and first service lies, in God, the source of happiness. 
He can only truly serve his fellows through God. Love must have 
polarity. 

All about us we find things perverse and confusing. We find 
a peasant people, not a community of saints by any means, yet 
with a scale of values, and more, with an intuitive aptitude 
for living, something of its nature in communion with God; a 
people with an old, deep civilization rich in that Christian culture 
that is the basis of all Western European civilization. These people, 
happy, even serene in their rural environment, are by the whole 
force of the contemporary trend, with its ceaseless propaganda, 
sucked away into the industrial cities. Industrial cities can offer a 
dubious material progress, otherwise the life they provide appears 
only retrogressive, stabbed with ugly crimes of a witless, animal 
violence, self-assertion made against the smoke-dark backcloth 
by slashing the faces of strangers with a razor—not even, often, 
in order to steal, but in some protest rooted in God knows what 
bitterness. Nor, whatever limitations the peasant’s scale of values 
may have, does it ever have that strait-jacket limitation of sub- 
urban prestige-values. Nature may at times be red in tooth and 
claw, but sun, earth, wind and rain intimately known bring a 
sanity, a renewal that is hard to find beneath the neon lights of 
shops, offices and factories. 

It is startling to discover how quickly and with how little 
trace a peasant culture sinks beneath the trash of industrialism. 
Within one generation almost everything can be lost, dwindled 
like, commonly, the physique of the immigrants. Faults and 
weaknesses that may do little harm but remain half-dormant in a 

easant community are fanned to destructive vigour in the 
shiftless life of the streets. An army of experts, planners, sociolo- 
gists, has developed dormitory suburbs, laying the blame for 
crime and disease on overcrowding. Not infrequently the 
incidences of both disease and crime have increased in the new 
outer-urban communities. New theories and cures are being 
evolved, and new areas desolately developed. It is, however, 
doubtful whether vast, artificially-created communities can ever 
be satisfactory, for many reasons. They tend to lack focus and pur- 
pose: they have neither the consolations nor the space of the 
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countryside, nor, properly, the quality of the integrated city 
that can develop its own culture and unity. Yet the drift from 
country to urbanization continues everywhere unabated as it 
has now done for many years. 

Impoverished dietary, soil-erosion, wastage of essential minerals, 
over-population, have all provided subjects for solemn warnings 
by experts of varying kind and validity. In fact, progress as seen 
by the materialists is losing caste, and with it withers another 
passing phase of heresy, not necessarily to be replaced by anything 
better. 

Yet we can see that there has been progress. The development 
of a Moral Law reveals it. The Christian revelation has established 
it, not as has been optimistically hoped from time to time, by the 
establishing of an earthly paradise, but in the tremendous potential 
offered to each individual. 

Despite the burden and scar of original sin, there is a palpable 
innocence of youth. It is lost by the individual in some manner 
analogous to the eating of the fruit of knowledge of good and 
evil. The time of the loss varies. Some people seem never quite 
to lose their natal innocence. With others of us it rapidly dimin- 
ishes, even from early childhood. But whatever state the soul may 
reach, regeneration is still proffered, and with it the knowledge 
that makes sin possible becomes acuter and makes sin increasingly 

ainful. There is a growing desire for a renewal of innocence. 
Perhaps the bloom of the first innocence is irrecapturable, but 
the second innocence is a stronger one, it is a deliberate and a 
conscious innocence. Those who have fought so that they may 
receive this gift do not lightly lose it again. It is their utmost 
treasure, redeeming them from past evil, making present effort 
practicable, token of the soul’s progress to the Beatific Vision. 

Yet on his way towards a renewal of his innocence the human 
creature may visit many dark places and worship many strange 
gods. Even after his quest has become earnest, man blunders 
grotesquely. Probably the longing for innocence is never totally 
lost in this life: even we may see it perverted by animal lust and 
vitiated by possessiveness in the attraction that youth holds for 
the ageing sensualist. 

In considering society, made up of millions of souls, it is harder 
to trace progress than it is with the individual. Different countries, 
races and civilizations seem to move quite out of step with one 
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another. One community lags while another shoots ahead: one 
facet develops quicker in southern lands, another in northern 
climates. Different elements seem to experience progress and 
retrogression concurrently. The picture is never clear. Yet, to 
confine it for the moment to our own Western European 
civilization, we do see a major change taking place at the time of 
the Renaissance: a change not unlike the child’s growing into 
adolescence, the achieving of a knowledge of sin. Before that there 
had been light and shade, good and evil, but thereafter there was a 

reater, more general awareness. For long, of course, as by any 
adolescent, the change was seen only as good, as a liberation, the 
opening of new horizons: the past was primitive, rather shameful 
in its ignorance. But just as the adolescent comes later to perceive 
that growth has not been all gain, that there has been loss as well, 
so today a more considered judgment can even hanker for some 
elements of the pre-Renaissance spirit. 

We perhaps see a manifestation of this in the still-growing 
enthusiasm amongst artists and art-lovers for the works of the 
Primitives. Something of the sheer deliberate virtuosity of 
Leonardo da Vinci now informs the work of the painter of the 
vulgarest advertisement. More serious artists seek escape from 
what has become superficial and obvious by a deliberate simplifica- 
tion, an effort to recapture the spirit of the Primitive. The results 
may be pleasing, but generally they inevitably suffer from being 
pastiche, conceived of a limited, a not entirely authentic simplicity. 
Youthful innocence, with its ability to express truths far beyond its 
analysis, is not so easily to be recaptured, not, in fact, precisely 
to be recaptured at all. Both the contemporary painter and his 
public have passed beyond the age of the innocent eye. Pleasant 
things may be produced but one might hazard that no great, no 
major, phase of: art can arise again in a world that is reaching the 
end of its self-confident adolescence and finding the need for a 
second spring of innocence, until such day as the artist is ready 
to be a saint, and have, perhaps, a sanctified public for his 
setting. 

Innocence cannot be assumed, it is either an endowment or, in 
a manner, won. In our private lives we havé known even the 
worst heresies twist their way back to truth. The work of redemp- 
tion goes on, we sustain it in sharing the suffering of the world, 
joyful at least in our acceptance. A period that thought itself 
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enlightened is entering the awful doubt that precedes the enlighten- 


ment of simplicity and innocence: innocence conscious, deter- 
mined and possessed. We know the Nemesis that materialism 
has brought upon itself, the scientific disintegration of material 
things: we know the threat that that portends. Hundreds of years 
may be spent in chaos, and all that time the demand upon every 
individual who would serve society will become more imperative. 
A social conscience is not enough. Perhaps the next distinctive 
phase of progress can only be the achievement of heroic sanctity. 


MORALS AND LANGUAGE 
CorRNELIUS ERNST, O.P. 


N his study of the tradition of thought in the early Middle 
[= a distinguished historian (Mr Richard Southern) 

remarks that it should be easier for us today than it was a 
hundred years ago to understand the fascination of logic for 
scholars of the eleventh century; for them as for us, ‘Logic was an 
instrument of order in a chaotic world’. Mr Southern speaks as a 
historian and a humanist, for whom thought is more immediately 
apprehended as an orchestral scoring of the themes of human need 
and of moral concern than in its own proper cogency. Yet the 
paradox of moral philosophy lies in just this incommensurability 
of the humane and the analytic: the task of moral philosophy is 
somehow to mediate; to explore the complexity of the humane 
and to map it with a disciplined fidelity. 

It might very well seem that the scholastic metaphysical tradi- 
tion exhibits its inadequacy more patently here than anywhere 
else, with its manuals of moral diialeny, its solutions of problems 
of conscience by the numerical assessment of probable opinions, 
its approximation of moral philosophy to a demonstrative science, 
and more radically, with just this very metaphysical character 
itself. It is this last reproach which will specially concern us here. 
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How, it may be felt, can a metaphysics, admittedly taking its 
point of departure in a physics, practise a fidelity to the complexity 
of a moral sensibility: Such a metaphysics can only be a bogus 
physics, setting up a fictitious world of quasi-physical entities, 
the behaviour of which could only serve as an excessively crude 
model for the delicately particular moral decisions and options of 
our humane activity. Surely an analysis of our moral language, the 
language we use for choosing, advising, exhorting, persuading, 
would serve as a more sensitive instrument of exploration. 

I don’t know whether Mr Nowell-Smith would in fact put 
an objection to scholastic moral philosophy in these terms; it is 
very probable that he simply isn’t interested in scholastic philoso- 
phy, and, not surprisingly, he certainly betrays no acquaintance 
with it in his excellent book 1; but it is an objection which anyone 
concerned to recommend and renew the scholastic tradition needs 
to put himself and answer as fairly as he can. On the face of it, a 
method of linguistic analysis not unrelated to, shall we say, Dr 
Leavis’s critical evaluations of George Eliot or Henry James, is 
much more appropriate to morals than any ponderous meta- 
physics; but as I hope to indicate, though hardly to show, in so 
brief a discussion, a careful study of Mr Nowell-Smith’s book in 
the light of scholastic moral philosophy, while certainly of the 
greatest profit to the scholastic philosopher, makes it clear that 
the humane is preserved in its integrity precisely by such a meta- 
physical philosophy and not by an analysis of moral language. 

First we must establish some sort of communication between 
a philosophy beginning with a physics and a philosophy beginning 
with the language we use in our everyday discourse. There is a 
kind of archetypal philosophical image which is relevant here. 
We often want to compare knowledge to a mirroring; and not 
only because the mirror-image is like its exemplar, but because 
it finds a place in the mirror-world, a world defined by the frame 
of the mirror: the mirror-world is a world within a world. (This 
archetype reveals some of its ubiquity in Heidegger’s remark in 
Hélderlin und das Wesen der Dichtung: “Die Dichter stiften das Sein’, 
‘The Poet founds Being’. In the human Dasein, Being is established 
as Presence.) The metaphor needs a twofold correction, based on 
a single metaphysical truth: firstly, the mirror-image merely 
represents its exemplar, while human thought and language is 
1 Ethics. By P. H. Nowell-Smith. (Penguin Books; 3s. 6d.) 
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creative; secondly, the boundaries of the mirror-world are fixed, 


while the boundaries of human thought and language are infinitely 
open to fresh determination; as Mr Nowell-Smith remarks, 
contradiction is the limit of language. This twofold correction 
helps to show the distance traversed by Wittgenstein from the 
Tractatus to the Philosophical Investigations; and the single meta- 
physical truth or reality on which it is based is that of the transcend- 
ental (as transcending categories) unity of the self—a point to 
which we shall return. 

In the light of these considerations, Mr Nowell-Smith’s 
extremely valuable discussion of what he calls ‘contextual 
implication’ takes on what may seem a surprising metaphysical 
importance. The notion of context, as used by him and by Mr 
Strawson, in his Introduction to Logical Theory, corresponds to the 
frame of our knowledge, in general defined by the exclusion of 
contradiction, and on any actual occasion by what we are in 
fact thinking or talking about. For Mr Nowell-Smith, contexts 
differ for theoretical and practical discourse; while language in a 
theoretical context is controlled by logical implication of the 
kind realized in its purest form in mathematics, language in a 
practical context is controlled by a much ‘looser’ kind of implica- 
tion, depending on the use of what he calls “A(ptness)-words’ 
(e.g. ‘sublime’) and ‘G(erundive)-words’ (e.g. ‘good’, ‘ought’. 
We have to ask about these A- and G- words not what they mean, 
but ‘For what iob is the word . . . used?’ and “Under what 
conditions is it proper to use that word for that job2’ Contextual 
implication is a kind of propriety in the connected use of A- and 
G-words, a propriety the rules of which Mr Nowell-Smith 
analyses brilliantly in our actual use of language. 

Now as Aristotle pointed out at the beginning of the Nico- 
machean Ethics2 we cannot hope for as much certainty in the study 
of ethics as in other sciences, for ethics is a practical science while 
physics, say, is a theoretical science; and it may seem that he has in 
mind a distinction like that being made here by Mr Nowell- 
Smith (and by Toulmin and Hare, all following Hume) between 
the theoretical and the practical. The distinctions are similar, but 
they are not identical, certainly not for St Thomas’s Aristotelian- 
ism, and very improbably for Aristotle himself. Mr Nowell- 


2 It is pleasant to see that Sir David Ross’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethics has now 
been brought out in the World’s Classics series. (Geoffrey Cumberlege; $s.) 
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Smith’s distinction between theoretical and practical discourse is 
based on a bifurcation of fact and act: now fact and act only appear 
to determine distinct worlds because“ fact’ is a word which helanies 
to the language of logical grammar and not of description. There 
are no facts: facts are what are asserted by statements. Things are; 
but things and acts belong to the same world. Things can be 
considered as acts, as the achievement of a finality; acts can be 
considered as things, as being formally of a certain kind. The impor- 
tance of this revised distinction is that while practical discourse 
may be seen to have a logic proper to itself (rather, in Aristotle’s 
sense, a dialectic), practical discourse and moral behaviour require 
and achieve re-insertion in a world only comprehended meta- 
physically, as including acts and things, ends and forms: meaning 
is not to be restricted to ‘D(escriptive)-words’ but to be allowed— 
obliquely—to A- and G-words. For while A- and G-words 
do not describe, they still mean: they mean an X as engaged in a 
context with the speaker, an X as referred to the frame of the 
mirror, and might thus well be called ‘E(ngagement)-words’ 
or even “transcendentals’ (compare St Thomas, de Veritate, 1, 1). 

Just how necessary it is to vindicate the claims of metaphysics 
at this first stage of Mr Nowell-Smith’s and our inquiry becomes 
quite painfully clear at its last stage, in his two chapters on ‘Free- 
dom and Responsibility’. Frequent re-reading, even with a 
sympathy excited by the good sense and expertness of the pre- 
ceding chapters, has failed to disclose anything but muddle and 
triviality here. The two chapters in fact constitute Mr Nowell- 
Smith’s attempt to distinguish the properly moral from the 
generally practical. And the conclusion? 

Traits of [moral] character, then, are dispositions to do things 
of which a spectator (including the agent himself) approves or 
disapproves and which can be, if not implanted or wholly 
eradicated, at least strengthened or weakened by favourable 
and adverse verdicts. (p. 306.) 

This is only saved from being complete nonsense by being sup- 
ported on a trivial relativism: 

Moral philosophy is a practical science; its aim is to answer 
questions in the form “What shall I doz’ But no general ans- 
wer can be given to this type of question. The most a moral 
philosopher can do is to paint a picture of various types of life 


in the manner of Plato and ask which type of life you really 
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want to lead. . . . But the type of life you most want to lead 

will depend on the sort of man you are. (p. 319.) 

Once practical discourse has been severed from theoretical 
discourse it must be supposed to function with complete indiffer- 
ence to any defined “Good Life’, as selected by each individual on 
the basis of his own tastes. Mr Nowell-Smith has had no difficulty 
in exposing the inadequacy of the familiar ‘objective’ kind of 
morality, whether Intuitionist or deriving from a view of 
Natural Law which makes this merely a supreme rule; the only 
alternative would then appear to be the modified ‘subjective’ view 
he proposes, where the moral language we use remains ‘objective’ 
as the empirical fact of the way we talk, but where the impulse 
which animates this language is arbitrary and ‘subjective’. But 
‘objective’ and ‘subjective’, rather like ‘theoretical’ and ‘practical’, 
are not exclusive alternatives. The objectivity traditionally 
claimed for morals is a transcendental objectivity: it is the Law of 
Motion of the will—spontaneity. St Thomas defines Natural 
Law as an inclination, the inclination to the perfection proper to a 
nature: in human natures this inclination is a spontaneity which 
transcends any determinate end by being directed to it precisely 
as end; and it is just this infinite openness to ends (corresponding 
to the infinite contextual determinability of thought) which speci- 
fies the objective moral sense (Sinn) of the will. Further, since this 
spontaneity is God-given, it is God-ward, not determinately 
(God is not determinate; he is not just another fact) but transcend- 
entally; that is, it is directed to ends as partial perfections—an 
‘implicit love of God’. 

This theme cannot be developed here, but it should now be 
sufficiently clear that only a metaphysics could claim to satisfy 
the first demand of a humane moral philosophy—the seriousness 
of moral concern; for the moral life would be quite meaningless 
if it merely depended on our own dispositions, the ‘sort of men’ 
we each were. And only a metaphysics which is not a pseudo- 
physics can at the same time afford to recognize the openness to 
determination of the moral life; in scholastic philosophy this 
openness is safeguarded by the affirmation of the transcendental 
character of the will. Mr Nowell-Smith disposes easily of the 
‘billiard-ball’ theory of the self, the theory that the self is a kind of 
billiard ball acted upon by desires, and only distinguished from a 
billiard ball in that, in the special case of conscientious actions, 
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the self is capable of spontaneous action. But the spontaneity of 
the self depends on its transcendental character, its openness to 
desires at all; it is not categorically distinct from the desires but 
only transcendentally ; for the self is not a quasi-physical entity but 
the very entity of a human creature as entity. It is curious that Mr 
Nowell-Smith should remark, in the context of the discussion 
of the self, ‘Perhaps metaphysics is just what is needed here’ 
(p. 281). He cannot mean this very seriously, since he makes no 
attempt to investigate metaphysical characterizations of the self 
other than Professor Campbell’s; and yet, humanely speaking, 
the self, the I, is the very source of moral concern: the I uttering 
itself not only as mind but as will. Once this is granted, it becomes 
clear that the sanction temporarily given, in the first paragraph 
of this essay, to the metaphor of mapwork for the practice of moral 
philosophy, must now be withdrawn. Ethics is a practical science 
not because it maps scattered bits of practice, rather like organic 
chemistry and the carbon compounds, but because its very exer- 
cise is practical: in disclosing the rhythms of our inner growth it 
releases and articulates them; moral philosophy is itself a moral 
exercise, a discipline of love. 

It seemed worthwhile to suggest, however inadequately, the 
kind of treatment scholastic moral philosophy can give to the 
question discussed by Mr Nowell-Smith, since a Pelican book on 
Ethics is bound to have a wide sale, and since a book the greater 
part of which is as excellent as the present one is bound to have 
considerable influence. It is extremely unfortunate that this in- 
fluence, in consequence of the lack of seriousness of the last 
chapters of the book, is likely to contribute to the current deprecia- 
tion of moral and humane values. 
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THE CHURCH AND WORKER EDUCATION IN 
THE U.S.A. 


JouN Fitzsimons 


HE first attempts in the realm of worker education in 
the United States were made by Father Paul Dietz, a 


priest of the archdiocese of New York, more or less at 
the same time as Father Plater, s.jJ., was laying the foundations 
for the Catholic Social Guild in England. In 1910 he started to 
organize the scattered activities of individual Catholics in the 
fields of social education and action. He was spurred on by the 
hostile attitude of a number of Catholics to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour (AFL), an association of craft unions headed by 
Samuel Gompers, and so with a group of Catholic AFL officials 
he founded the Militia of Christ for Social Services. The object 
of the Militia was to prevent socialist influence from increasing 
in the unions and to combat the ‘integrist’ Catholics who would 
have condemned the AFL out of hand. In the following year 
the Social Service Commission of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies was formed with Father Dietz as its secretary, 
and with its growth the Militia gradually declined. In 1920 came 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the peace-time suc- 
cessor of the National Catholic War Council, set up by the 
American bishops to minister to general Catholic life in the U.S.A. 
They appointed as head of its Department of Social Action Mgr 
John A. Ryan, who had been the author of the progressive 
‘Bishops’ Programme of Social Reconstruction’ published in 
1919. 

Until the depression of the 1930’s most of the social study and 
social action of Catholics in the U.S.A. was stimulated, en- 
couraged and initiated by the Social Action Department under 
Mgr Ryan’s dynamic leadership. Perhaps the most important of 
its activities in relation to worker education was the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Relations which was founded in 1922. 
Its purpose was ‘to promote the study and understanding of 
industrial problems in the light of Catholic social teaching and to 
advance the knowledge and practice of this teaching in industrial 
life’. Over the years the CCIP has conducted more than 125 such 
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conferences in major American cities where employers, union 
officials, economists, clerical and lay speakers were brought to- 
gether to discuss such matters as wages, hours, prices, social 
legislation and management-labour relations. Some of the con- 
ferences would bring together as many as a thousand participants 
for one or more days, while the average attendance would be 
about five hundred with a better than average representation from 
the trade union movement. ! These conferences certainly brought 
—for the first time—the Catholic approach to social problems 
to a mass audience, although their chief weakness was that in 
only a few cases was there a sustained follow-up. The conferences 
stimulated but did not, in any exact and lasting sense, educate. 
Latterly this ‘travelling school of social thought’ seems to be on 
the decline. In one respect this is a good sign, for it probably 
means that the pioneer work done by the CCIP is now being 
done by diocesan groups (e.g. a local chapter of CCIP was founded 
in 1948 in Columbus, Ohio) and by other agencies and groups 
who no longer feel the need for organization from Washington 
or for outside assistance. Since 1940 the Social Action Department 
has also conducted a one-week summer school for relatively 
small groups of women workers. In recent years, as the interest 
of the American clergy in worker education has grown, the 
Department has published monthly Social Action Notes for Priests 
which now goes to 3,500 priests throughout the United States. 

It must be said that throughout the delirious twenties the Church 
in the United States was not seized with the importance of social 
problems. An heroic lead was given by Mgr Ryan, his assistant 
Fr Raymond McGowan and a few priests associated with them, 
but it met with little response. Mgr Ryan himself said that during 
this period ‘social thinking and social action were chilled and 
stifled in an atmosphere of pseudo-prosperity and thinly dis- 
pi materialism’. Even labour had grown listless in its fight 
or better working conditions and he noted ‘a decline in militancy 
and a spirit of class satisfaction and selfishness’ on the part of the 
unions. Then came the stock market crash of 1929 followed 


1 These meetings were important as the only regular organized means of educating 
Catholic employers. That they are still needed for this purpose, at least in some areas, 
was demonstrated recently in New Orleans. Last June, in a paid advertisement in a New 
Orleans daily paper, a group of sixty-six Catholic businessmen criticized their Arch- 
bishop for ‘injecting a non-existent moral issue’ into a controversy over an anti-union 


bill before the State legislature. 
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by the great depression of the early ’30s. The reaction to this was 
twofold: the growth of Communist influence and the New Deal 
legislation of President Roosevelt. This legislation ushered in an 
era of bloodless revolution, and one of its most immediate effects 
was the phenomenal growth of union membership. Between the 
passage in 1935 of the National Labour Relations Act and 1940, 
the membership of trade unions in the U.S.A. went from 
three to nine millions—it is now over sixteen million. 

The first Catholic reaction to this general ferment was the 
foundation in 1933 of a monthly paper, The Catholic Worker, by 
Dorothy Day, a convert to Catholicism from Communism, and 
Peter Maurin, a kind of Americanized Léon Bloy if such is 
conceivable. The paper became a rallying point for Catholics 
all over the country who were looking for some dynamic state- 
ment of Catholic thought with which to confront the turbulent 
social scene. Discussion groups were formed in many cities and 
many of the rank and file for the first time found both a source of 
social education and a mouthpiece. But the chief importance of 
The Catholic Worker was seminal and catalytic, for it stimulated 
many new ideas, programmes and activities in the Catholic body. 
The chief of these was the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
(ACTU), which was founded to give effect to the instruction of 
Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno that ‘side by side with [neutral] 
trade unions there must always be associations which aim at 
giving their members a thorough moral and religious training, 
that these in turn may impart to the labour unions to which the 
belong the upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct’. 
In February 1937 a number of Catholic laymen met in the New 
York headquarters of The Catholic Worker and launched ACTU 
to be a bridge between the labour movement and the Church. 
It spread steadily throughout the country, at its peak reached a 
membership of ten thousand, and at various times had groups in 
nearly twenty industrial centres, organizing courses of study 
in trade union history, parliamentary procedure, Catholic social 
principles, etc. The Second World War caused a great deal of 
retrenchment and the ground lost then has never been regained: 
at the ACTU convention held in Cleveland at the beginning of 
July seven groups were represented. There are a few other groups 
not affiliated to ACTU, the Catholic Labour Guild of Boston, 
St Joseph’s Guild of Buffalo, the Catholic Labour Institute of Los 
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Angeles and the Catholic Labour Alliance of Chicago, which does 
not restrict its membership to trade unionists but is open to all 
‘who support the common, democratic objective of building a 
social order founded upon the principles of the labour encyclicals’. 
But the membership of all these groups is relatively small, while 
ACTU itself seems definitely on the down-grade. 

Despite their small membership some of the groups exercise 
a wide influence—through their papers: Work (published by the 
Catholic Labour Alliance of Chicago), The Labour Leader (pub- 
lished by ACTU in New York), The Wage Earner (published by 
ACTU in Detroit), The Catholic Labour Observer (published by 
the Buffalo Diocesan Labour School). The first of these has a 
national circulation of twelve thousand, and the circulation of the 
others does not exceed four thousand in each case. The Buffalo 
paper is edited by a priest, the other three are edited and staffed 
by laymen. All are published monthly. During the years of the 
fierce internal struggle between left and right wings in the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) union The Wage Earner appeared weekly 
and played a prominent part. All of these publications are 
frequently quoted in the columns of official labour papers, and 
some or all of them are read by the editors and educational 
directors of most unions in America. 

Two questions suggest themselves. What has been the effective- 
ness of ACTU?: Why has it not grown into a nation-wide 
movement? It may be that the answer to the first question will 
throw light on the second. In some places ACTU was more of a 
weapon for fighting Communism than an organization for the 
formation of Catholic leaders, i.e. the grand strategy was planned 
by the officials and the members were used like men on a chess- 
board. In some places where these caucuses have been obvious 
they have caused factionalism and sectarianism in the unions 
concerned. More than this, once the job (viz. of blocking or of 
displacing the Communists) had been done, the members, having 
no further raison d’étre, tended to drift away. But on the credit 
side it should be said that wherever possible ACTU has tried to 
stimulate the organization of the unorganized, and a number of 
unions today owe their strength to efforts made on their behalf 
by local ACTU chapters. Most important of all, it has provided 
a meeting ground for many Catholics who had been carrying on a 
lone fight in their unions, either as members or as officials. It has 
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provided them with a body of doctrine, a set of principles, but 
above all with the opportunity and the occasion of mutual help 
and encouragement, with the sense that they are not battling alone. 
It has kept them in touch with sympathetic and understanding 

riests who, while keeping them straight on doctrinal matters, 

ave not been afraid to join them on the picket line during a 
strike. In turn this has brought non-Catholic labour leaders into 
trusting contact with these ‘labour priests’ to their mutual 
advantage. A striking example of this was provided last May 
when Father Raymond Clancy, Director of Social Action of the 
archdiocese of Detroit, was, on the occasion of his sacerdotal 
silver jubilee, made an honorary life member of the UAW-CIO 
by its president, Walter Reuther, a staunch Lutheran. The chief 
reason why ACTU has not grown, apart from the apathy 
engendered by general prosperity, is that the average Catholic 
worker has found what he needs in the Catholic labour schools 
rather than in ACTU. 

Stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Boston to 
San Francisco, there are more than a hundred of these labour 
schools which have come into existence since the first, St Xavier’s, 
was founded in New York in 1936.2 One of the first actions of the 
newly founded ACTU in 1937 was to set up three labour schools 
in metropolitan New York. Gradually in one form or another 
they spread across the whole country. There were, and are, 
five different types of institute. The simplest is based on a parish 
and has a purely local appeal. Then there is the diocesan institute, 
like the Buffalo Diocesan Labour College directed by Mgr John 
Boland, who was the first chairman of the New York State 
Labour Relations Board. Or it may be attached to a college or a 
university; almost every Jesuit college in the country has an 
institute for worker education attached to it. A fourth type is 
an institute for general adult education, such as the Sheil School 
of Chicago and the Institute of Social Education of Cleveland, 
which includes three or four labour courses. Finally, there 
are the schools organised by ACTU and similar bodies. The staff 
of these latter usually consists of priests, lawyers with a social 
conscience, officials of government agencies (usually from the 
Department of Labour), university lecturers and occasionally 


2 This is still one of the most successful schools, offering in its schedule for Spring 1954 
no less than twenty-three courses. 
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industrial relations experts. In almost all cases the teachers give 
their services free and the fees of students are purely nominal. 
Typical courses, taken from the current programme of the 
Xavier Institute of Industrial Relations, are: “Health and Welfare 
and Pension Planning’, ‘Parliamentary Procedure’, ‘Inside the 
Union’, ‘Handling Grievances’, “You and Labour Laws’, ‘Contract 
Negotiations’, ‘Labour’s Rights and Responsibilities’, “Beyond 
Collective Bargaining’. 

Despite their initial success, there seems to be agreement between 
directors of labour schools throughout the nation that in the past 
five years their influence has been declining. In fact no more t 
five or six out of the hundred and six operating in 1949 have 
kept 43 their numbers. Many of the smaller schools, e.g. the 
thirty-four parish labour schools that existed ten years ago in 
Detroit, have disappeared completely. Many reasons have been 
advanced for this decline in appeal and effectiveness of the labour 
schools, but two are fundamental. First, a decade or more ago 
there were few universities with evening classes appealing to 
union members as such, and few unions had any real education 
programmes, for they were too occupied with the problems of 
mushrooming growth. At this time the Catholic labour schools 
stood alone in offering this service. In recent years, however, 
there has been a flowering of such programmes in both unions 
and universities, and they have staffs and facilities that can be 
matched by only a very few Catholic labour schools. Hence the 
Catholic schools are now at a disadvantage in providing for those 
who need information. Secondly, now that the immediate problems 
of union organizing and factional strife have diminished, the keen 
union members are looking for something more than informa- 
tion, they are looking for formation. And this cannot be provided 
in the lecture hall, even with the maximum of student participa- 
tion. It calls for different methods and a much greater stress on the 
idea of a universal apostolate. In other words, a man is far more 
than a member of a trade union: he has family responsibilities, 
civic and neighbourhood responsibilities; and a system or organ- 
ization which merely concentrates on one aspect is bound in the 
long run to lose its appeal. Two significant facts confirm this. 
During the past year two of the most successful labour schools in 
the U.S.A. were those run by ACTU in New York for Puerto 
Ricans and by the Catholic Labour Institute in Los Angeles for 
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Mexicans. Both Puerto Ricans and Mexicans are roughly in the 
same position as the American industrial workers of fifteen or 
twenty years ago. A number of directors of labour schools are 
coming to accept the view expressed recently by Fr Donnelly, 
director of the Hartford Diocesan Labour Institute: ‘I am con- 
vinced that the intensive training of a small, carefully selected 
group will be far more successful than the more pretentious 
programmes with wide publicity, fair attendance and results 
far out of proportion to the efforts.’ Experiments in this direction 
have already begun in Hartford and in the ‘Service Committees’ 
set up last year by the Catholic Labour Alliance in Chicago. 
It seems likely that at the national conference of labour school 
directors to be held in Washington this October sentiment will 
move towards a generally agreed acceptance that formation of the 
whole man is more important, and probably responds better to 
the workers’ needs and aspirations, than courses that merely pro- 
vide information. So the next few years are likely to see many 
experiments in this direction of forming an élite in the mass, and 
it seems clear that the social movement will concern itself in much 
more detail with the techniques of training lay leaders. It is 
difficult if not impossible to assess the extent to which the growth 
of the Y.C.W. in America has influenced this trend, but it is 
certain that the fact that there are Y.C.W. groups now in more 
than a hundred American towns and cities is highly significant. 
The Chicago paper, Work, regularly carries news items and news 
stories about the activities of the Y.C.W. as well as articles by its 
leaders, while one of the original founders of ACTU wrote 
recently in an article in Commonweal that he was convinced that 
the future of Catholic worker education in the U.S.A. must be 
along these lines. 

Thus Catholic efforts in the field of worker education in the 
U.S.A. are at the end of a phase. Among a few of the old-timers 
there is a tendency to ane gr past achievement, as was the case, 
for example, at the Cleveland convention already mentioned, but 
in general most responsible members and officers are in a mood to 
re-evaluate the whole movement. One may therefore look for- 
ward with confidence to new and realistic development in Catholic 
social action in America as it moves forward into a new phase of 
activity geared to the needs of the times. 
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GARTHEWIN 
A Welsh Festival of the Drama 


IttTuD EVANS, O.P. 


ARTHEWIN is the name of one of the most gracious of 

Welsh houses, but by this it has come to mean even more 

for the life of Wales. For here, serenely set in the hills 
and looking down to the vale of Elwy, a Georgian mansion, with 
all its privilege of place, has become a centre for the Welsh theatre. 
In 1937, Mr Robert Wynne, the owner of Garthewin, decided 
to convert a barn on his estate into a little theatre. The barn itself 
was built about 1770 of undressed stone, but within it had two 
remarkable features—a pair of brick arches—which lent themselves 
to the perfect adaptation of a simple building into a place where 
plays could be worthily, and audibly, performed. One arch forms 
the proscenium, and the theatre itself can accommodate about two 
hundred people. At Christmas it is the setting for the celebration 
of Midnight Mass. 

To begin with, Garthewin was used for occasional perform- 
ances by amateur companies. It is not easily reached, and its 
immediate audience is drawn from the villages and scattered farms 
nearby. But at once its autonomy as a theatre, free from the 
irrelevant associations of chapel vestries and village halls where 
plays are generally only a means of raising funds for some local 
cause, gave a new seriousness to Welsh drama. Experimental 
plays and translations of European classics found a home at 
Garthewin, and the theatre, lying in the very shadow of the 
mansion, seemed to symbolize the emergence of the Welsh drama 
as the new inheritor of that unbroken cultural tradition which is 
the glory of Wales. 

Since the war Garthewin has immensely developed the scope of 
its theatre, and last August the third of a series of National 
Festivals (with the support of the Arts Council) was held there. 
Each year the Festival has been based on the same general pattern: 
the performance both of new plays and of plays translated into 
Welsh, with lectures by experts (both in Welsh and English) to 
help the work of education in the theatre which Wales so greatly 
needs. Thus in previous years there have been performances of 
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Welsh versions of Moliére, Ibsen and Camus as well as plays 
written specially by Saunders Lewis for the theatre at Garthewin. 
It may be that Englishmen are at last beginning to realize the true 
stature of Mr Lewis as a poet and dramatist of European import- 
ance. A recent ‘Profile’ in The Observer gave some indication to 
English readers of how profound has been his influence on the 
contemporary life of Wales, and at Garthewin his greatness as a 
wig a9 has been wonderfully revealed. It may seem a mis- 

ortune to those who know no Welsh that his work can only 
reach a limited audience, but Mr Lewis is resolute in working in a 
language that is his own and in contributing so powerfully to the 
enrichment of its literature. It was rightly emphasized by Sir Ben 
Bowen Thomas, when Mr Lewis was presented with the gold 
medal of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion in 1951, that 
he has not merely accepted the Welsh language. “He has chosen to 
enrich it and to adapt it. In contemplating our society he has been 
compelled to discover new modes of conveying his skill, his 
passion, his pity, his humour and his scorn.’ And he has brought 
to his work the trained intelligence of a scholar who is at home in 
the European tradition: he serves Wales so well because he more 
than any other man has reminded the Welsh people what is their 
true inheritance, and that not in terms of a medieval nostalgia 
but in a living language and with an unceasing joy in new 
invention. 

This year Saunders Lewis's Siwan was the festival play. Like 
its predecessors, Blodeuwedd and Gan Buwyll, it is set in medieval 
Wales and is written in a free verse that exemplifies his principle 
of ‘making the literary language and unrhymed verse convey the 
rhythms and modes of the speech of people who think and feel 
deeply as they speak’. Its theme is the love of Siwan (=Joan), 
the French wife of Llewelyn Fawr, the greatest of the Princes of 
Wales, for the young marcher lord, William de Braose; their 
discovery by Llewelyn; the execution by hanging of William and 
the reconciliation of Joan with her husband. But behind the usual 
pattern of infidelity and intrigue (for Joan was a politician of 
remarkable skill, acknowledged now as dominant in the success 
of her husband’s campaigns and in the establishing of his power) 
lies a subtle inspection of the roots of motive and desire. The 
ageing woman’s liaison has put her wholly at her husband’s 
mercy. His revenge, in hanging her lover, means risking all that 
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he has achieved in consolidating his position as virtual ruler of 
Wales. But he has vindicated himself before his wife, and the last 
act is a brilliant analysis of a reconciliation that cannot forget what 
has come to pass. For Joan demands that, when she comes to die, 
she may be taken across the water to Anglesea, to be buried alone 
at Llanfaes in a church to be served by the Franciscans, for Francis, 
the ‘new’ saint, had meant much to her lover. The allegiances of 
life end with death, she says, and she must await eternity apart 
from her husband. 

The technical problems of such a play, performed by a cast of 
four amateur actors, are considerable; and the second act which 
‘reports’ the hanging of William as seen and heard by Alice, 
lady-in-waiting to Joan, through the window of the cell in which 
her mistress lies imprisoned in chains, is written with extraordinary 
skill and makes great demands on its interpreters. Mr Lewis was 
well served by actors who were aware, from within themselves 
as it were, of the implications of what they said and did. Rarely 
can a play have been performed in Welsh which revealed such 
intelligence and integrity. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the peculiar felicity of Mr 
Lewis’s writing, moving so easily to the rhythm of usual speech 
and yet penetrating the very springs of imagination with its 
occasional thrust of deep poetry. Thus Joan speaks of William: 

‘Once, before I grew old, there came a boy: 
‘He played a harp to my barren heart’ 
Again, her demand for her separate burial is thus conveyed: 
‘But the grave unties every knot, it liberates all: 
I want my bones to rot there—with no one beside.’ 

The worth of a play such as this extends beyond the occasion 
of its performance, and already Mr Lewis’s achievement in the 
drama is seen to be major contribution to the literature of Wales. 
But it is a matter for gratitude that at Garthewin graciousness of 
setting and seriousness of 4im have given a new dimension to the 
Welsh theatre. Here in the very heart of Wales a great dramatist 
has the freedom to speak as he will, and the profoundly religious 
mind of Saunders Lewis, moving with enhanced authority with 
each play he writes, has made of a stage and its characters much 
more than a literary occasion. He has given to Wales and its 
language a new dignity, and the name of Garthewin will remain 
in future years as the mark of that achievement. 
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THE SEVENTH SKIN 
The Novels of Francois Mauriac 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


BOVE the bedclothes, over the sheets, sometimes men 
Awztee will stare at their hands in amazement—dead 
fish gleaming in the moonlight; and, if it is stormy outside 

and the wind is howling, sometimes those fish will seem to twitch 
as if a fin or flipper moved. But reach for the nearby lamp, flick 
it on and such ghostly imaginings vanish. Like the rest of the body, 
the hands become taken for granted: men forget the mystery of 
their flesh, and not for one instant when they look at it do they 
remember those seven mysterious layers of skin which protect 
them. Custom has dulled their eyes to the miracle of consciousness. 
Frangois Mauriac, I would submit, might be described as a 
novelist of zhe seventh skin. He is concerned not with outward 
appearances, but with the heart; not with neat artistic designs 
executed as an end in themselves, but with words as a means of 
testifying to the Word. Reality is the aim of his fiction—a reality 
whose drama is heightened because it is played against an eternal 
background. He has written a Life of Jesus (1937) and knows that 
only Jesus, had he so decided, could have written the perfect novel 
because, being perfect man, his vision was perfect. Others can 
only hope to report upon the world as they see and, being fallen 
creatures, their vision may be faulty. It is the load that all artists 
who are Christians must accept and carry on their backs. For as 
Mauriac comments in the American Collected Edition of his 
works: ‘to write means to serve’, and for a novelist to shirk his 
vocation as a writer is to renounce a God-given trust. Yet as 
Mauriac continues: ‘I am only too well aware how rash it is to 
conclude that what seems, on all the evidence, to be our deter- 
mined destiny, must necessarily be the expression of God’s will. 
A vocation for evil, no less than a vocation for good, may well 
strike sparks from the young’ and so, accepting the load, he 
diminishes his apologia to this: ‘. . . it may be that I was created 
and set down in one tiny segment of the Universe at a period 
when Revolt had become the theme on which most of our dis- 
tinguished thinkers chose to expend their energies, for the sole 
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purpose of bearing witness to Man’s guilt when judged by the 
infinite innocence of God... .’ The task, then, that Mauriac set 
himself as a novelist is clear and, looking back on the practice of 
his art during the last thirty years, it is perhaps salutary to look at 
the present; to see what form ‘Revolt’ has taken. 

Mauriac’s generation was born under the sign of Proust and 
Freud, and against their ‘Revolt’, by examining characters who 
held their ideas, he has constantly reacted. This is not to infer that 
he is a reactionary, since, though as a leader-writer of Le Figaro 
he has shown certain right-wing sympathies, in an age whose 
chief mark -has been conformity he has steadily resisted stereo- 
typing his characters—presenting them instead as men and women 
endowed with separate souls which are as different one from 
another as are their hands. Outright neither Freud’s psychological 
findings nor Proust’s ideas on time are rejected: rather Mauriac 
believes in complementing them, in enlarging upon them. At 
least this is the impression which a reader might take away from 
the novels had he read them one by one as they have been pub- 
lished over the years: but a reader who comes newly upon f 
though he will still remain aware of Mauriac’s reaction to ‘Revolt’ 
as it manifested itself in the ‘twenties, ‘thirties and ’forties, is likely 
to gain another emphasis of his reaction to ‘Revolt’. Time has as 
it were changed the perspective, because today the great criteria 
in fiction are competence and smoothness. Even with a writer so 
distinguished in his craftsmanship as William Sansom there is a 
certain deadness in his work and it is only when he is compared 
with such a writer as Mauriac that one begins to see what causes 
that deadness. For the characters in Sansom’s contes, short stories 
and novels are wonderfully motivated; the criss-crossing of their 
lives is masterly—and yet, despite this, their actions never become 
more than those of dancers trippingly and gracefully following 
the intricacies of a design laid out on some mosaic. As characters 
in a dance they lack independence because it would seem their 
author fears to stab them to the heart lest they should bleed and 
stain the pattern. It would be unsightly and so, because it would 
be unsightly, blood and guts (except in American fiction) are left 
out of account. Everything stops short at the seventh skin because 
to pierce it might prove unhygienic. In other words, no risks 
other than caligied ones are taken lest ragged edges mar the 
smoothness or untidiness suggest a lack of competence. To restore 
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to the flesh its mystery and to speak truly of the heart Mauriac has 
risked everything. 

In 1922 Grasset published Mauriac’s conte, The Kiss to the Leper, 
in his Cahiers Verts: in the same series appeared Louis Hemon’s 
Maria Chapdelaine and translations of Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
Trivia and George Moore’s Memoirs of My Dead Life. This was 
not Mauriac’s first book, for he had already brought out two 
volumes of poetry (in 1940 he brought out another—Le Sang 
d’Atys) and had four novels to his credit. But from the critics’ 
point of view, The Kiss to the Leper meant Mauriac had arrived: 
in the French Press he was compared with Giraudoux, Larbaud 
and Paul Morand—and certainly along with Thérése Desqueyroux 
(1927) and The Woman of the Pharisees (1941) it is among the three 
peak points in his achievement. Of the three it is the shortest, and, 
in its story of consummated and unrequited love, it states themes 
which echo through the rest of the corpus. Jean Pelouéyre notes 
of his future wife that ‘there were blackheads on her nostrils’, and 
in The Unknown Sea (1939) Robert looks at his wife and notices 
‘a few blackheads on the side of her nose’. These are echoing 
points of detail which could be multiplied, and may offend the 
squeamish for precisely the same reasons as do blood and guts, 
since to be squeamish in such matters is to capitulate to ‘niceness’ 
rather than the standards of decency. It is to forget Bossuet’s 
dictum that ‘one must know oneself to the pitch of being horri- 
fied’—a dictum which might well serve as an epigraph to any 
study of Mauriac. For as men advance in knowledge of their 
hearts, so may they get a piercing vision of their own guilt as 
fallen creatures ‘when judged by the infinite innocence of God’, 
In such a view ‘niceness’ goes by the board, since it follows that 
Christ was not crucified on the Cross to safeguard the standards 
of respectability but to save men from their sins: crucifixion was 
never a hygienic death, and Christ’s death on the Cross for the 
novelist who is a Christian must inevitably provide him with an 
explanation or give him a hint of that superintending design in 
which men move. It becomes in Newman’s terms a case of ‘if 
there be a God, since there is a God, the human race is implicated 
in some terrible aboriginal calamity’. The alternative is ‘either 
there is no Creator, or this living Society of men is in a true sense 
discarded from his presence’. Now Newman’s arguments, power- 
ful as they are, are arguments taken from his Apologia Pro Vita Sua: 
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they are not the kind of arguments which can be translated into 
fiction without appearing dogmatic, and it is interesting toseehow 
Mauriac converts such arguments for his own use in Thérése 
Desqueyroux. 

How humiliating cowardice can be! If that Being really did 

exist (for a brief moment she saw again that Corpus Christi 

day of blinding heat, a solitary man bowed beneath a golden 
cope, the Something that he bore between his hands, his 
moving lips, his look of suffering)—since He did exist, let him 
prevent the criminal act while there was still time. Or, if it was 

His will that a poor blind soul should open for itself a way to 

death, let Him at least with love receive the monster He had 

made. Thérése poured the chloroform into the glass. . . . 

But to hark back to The Kiss of the Leper: to the themes which 
echo through the rest of the corpus. 

As the title suggests, there is the idea of being a leper, an out- 
caste: ‘... when he pretended to be asleep she got up and kissed 
him as he lay in his narrow bed—a kiss like those given to lepers 
by the saints long ago’. Again, in Thérése Desqueyroux there 
occurs this passage: “She was fated to carry loneliness about with 
her as a leper carries his scabs. “No one can do anything for me: 
no one can do anything against me .. .”.’ And again in That Which 
Was Lost (1930) there is this sentence: “Then, turning his eyes from 
the sight of the dead woman, he wept for himself, like a leper 
horrorstruck at the sight of his own hands’. In each case the leprosy 
is metaphorical, but it is intended to suggest a feeling of isolation, 
a sense of lost innocence—that terrible edited calamity in 
which the human race is implicated. When Noemi Pelouyére 
discusses with the doctor her husband’s illness, and he talks of him 
as soil specially prepared for the growth of bacilli, as “tuberculis- 
ible’ soil, she watches such technical jargon slip from his tongue 
and reflects: Were not those lips made for kissing? (This is doubly 
ironic in the context for earlier in the book Jean has thought: ‘And 
how many times did Barbey d’Aurevilly betray the Son of Man 
for a kiss2’). In another passage in The Unknown Sea the idea of 
lost innocence is stated in even clearer terms. 

Seldom is it given to man to realize the precise day and hour, 

the exact spot on his journey through life, when one whole part 

of his being falls away, and his face, till then marked by the 
soft indefiniteness of childhood, suddenly takes on the rigid 
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structure which it will carry with it to the grave. 

Such thoughts as these—and the Mauriac canon is interspersed 
with them throughout—recall Pascal’s Pensées (which in the 
Brunchswig edition Mauriac has always carried about with him) 
and, if these thoughts do not relate to the heart, then they refer to 
innocence—and the Mauriac connection is this. As children lose 
their innocence, so they become more and more a prey to con- 
cupiscence. Time and again in the novels one discovers this theme 
being elaborated, with passion being given its full range because 
in life everything serves as fuel for passion: abstinence sharpens it, 
repletion strengthens it, virtue irritates it. But here again the 
squeamish—though this time for different reasons—are shocked: 
once more ‘niceness’ is offended. Yet one may recall Mauriac’s 
own reply to Lefevre when he had suggested that he attached too 
much importance to the flesh in his novels—a criticism also often 
made of D. H. Lawrence and against which Mauriac has defended 
him. In his own case Mauriac replied to Lefevre that because most 
of his generation and their heirs treated the role of the flesh as 
any other fact it had lost all dramatic value; it had ceased to have 
anything mysterious about it. In short, to reach the heart the 
seventh skin must be pierced. 

Among the numerous incisions which Mauriac has made there 
are a multitude on love: “Nothing is ever wholly serious for 
those who are incapable of love’, and ‘All of us, men and women 
alike, are tender only when we love; never when we are the 
object of love’. But there are others which might not have come 
from the Discours sur les passions de’ l'amour, but suggest rather 
Montaigne. This, for example: ‘Perhaps we know the woman 
who does not love us better than any other’. There are, too, the 
directly religious observations such as “The relation of priest to 
layman is never neutral: he either attracts or repels’, and the more 
specifically spiritual: ‘None would be blessed had they not been 
given the power to damn themselves. Perhaps, only those are 
damned who might have been saints.’ In all these instances is 
reflected that personal impersonality which is the paradox of 
Pascal and, in The Frontenac Mystery (1933), the switch from per- 
sonal narrative to impersonal statement—yet a statement in which 
all are implicated—is superbly realized by Mauriac: ‘In some ob- 
scure region of himself he knew what the future held—for we are 
always warned’. The thinker and novelist have become one. 
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None the less not always are the transitions so easy, and the 
three charges commonly brought that Mauriac is a Jansenist, 
Manichaean and sensualist all have their grain of truth because 
there are times when Mauriac steps out of the realms of fiction, 
buttonholes the reader and tell him what he has personally set out 
to do. To preface thus The Knot of Vipers (1932) amounts to both 
a form of spiritual and literary cheating. 

The man here depicted was the enemy of his own flesh and 

blood. His heart was eaten up by hatred and by avarice. Yet, I 

would have you, in spite of his baseness, feel pity, and be 

moved by his predicament. All through his dreary life squalid 
passions stood between him and the radiance which was so 
close that an occasional ray could still break through to touch 
and burn him: not only his own passions, but, primarily, those 
of the lukewarm Christians who spied upon his actions, and 
whom he himself tormented. Too many of us are similarly at 
fault, driving the sinner to despair and blinding his eyes to the 
light of truth. ... 
Enough! These are the flowery accents of the parochial sermon 
and in any case their author and his central character the miser are 
much better served in the quotation from St Teresa of Avila 
which preludes the story. ‘. . . Consider, O God, that we are 
without understanding of ourselves; that we do not know what 
we would have, and set ourselves at an infinite distance from our 
desires’. This is the vein in which Mauriac declared in 1923 that 
it was his intention ‘by presenting creatures entirely deprived of a 
religious life’ to show ‘the emptiness of souls—an emptiness 
especially notable among women’. The statement was without 
frills, but it was a bold and dangerous undertaking because, in 
using words to defend the Word and in asserting the mystery of 
the flesh, it meant presenting men and women who, true to the 
‘Revolt’ of their era in girding against everything established, 
should in the last resort gird against themselves and so become 
aware of that Divine Image in which they were created. To the 
Hound of Heaven, had Pascal lived in the nineteenth century, he 
might have said: “One always loses the game!’ and, had Nietzsche 
eavesdropped, he might have added: “One always loses the game 
—even your brain!’ For Nietzsche’s retort, had he made it as a 
final gird against Fate, would have sounded to Mauriac as a cry 
for Grace, because Mauriac’s characters often have many resem- 
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blances with Nietzsche. They want to be Masters—Masters of 
their Fates—and when they fall (so the novelist would suggest) 
it is because they do not see the tripwires which have been laid by 
Grace. Sometimes however the wires are seen by the needer and 
the effect is lost. The Enemy (1935) ends: ‘. .. Grace? It is the mark 
of our slavery ard of our wretchedness that we can, without 
lying, paint a faithful portrait only of the passions’ and im- 
mediately the veil of fiction is off: the conte appears didactic 
rather than dramatic and, pithy as such an observation is, it is out 
of place and would be better relegated to an author’s journal. In 
fact this concluding remark comes as an anti-climax in The Enemy 
and so detracts in the total effect from some of the wires which, 
earlier and better laid, have done their work in such a natural yet 
supernatural way that a reader has not stopped to exclaim: ‘A 
trick—a trick device ! Spiritual cheating !’; but rather: “How odd! 
That’s always happening in life!’ 

An artist who is true to the heart, however religious he may be, 
cannot rely upon a pietistic deus ex machina; nor upon a sudden 
conversion nor the improbable abandonment of the loose habits 
of a lifetime. If such changes are to take place they must be 
psychologically conditioned changes (and in this matter Mauriac 
has learnt much from Freud), since if they do occur they must 
have an air of likelihood about them. A formula mechanically 
employed is worse than useless because it is the artist’s function to 
re-create living experience; and because life today in any large 
city gives such an emphasis to sex, it is natural that sex will play 
a large role in any modern novel. To neglect it would be to 
exchange the real world for the world of swaddling clothes; to 
see men and women as from the prison of a cot, in which the bars 
obscure the vision. On the contrary, the artist or novelist who can 
pierce through to the heart and see life as it is, can also see life as 
it could be. For instance, when Doctor Courreges bends over his 
adored who is also his patient in The Desert of Love (1925) it is as a 
man of science, not a lover. 
~ Leaning over the naked breast whose veiled loveliness had once 

made him tremble, he listened to her heart, then, very gently 

touching her injured forehead with his finger, he traced the 
extent of the wound. ‘Does it hurt you here . . . or here. . . or 
here?’ She complained, too, of pain on her hip. Very carefully 
he drew down the sheet so as to expose no more than the small 
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bruised surface; then covered it up again. With his eyes on the 
watch, he felt her pulse. The hed had been delivered to him 
for cure, not possession. His eyes knew that they were there to 
observe, not to be enchanted. He gazed intently at her flesh, 
bringing all his intelligence to bear. The clearness of his mind 
barred all roads of approach to his melancholy passion. . . . 
For the duration of this medical visit concupiscence remains a 
dead thing and it is a tribute to Mauriac’s craftsmanship that he is 
able to induce a similar feeling in the reader—though it is an even 
greater tribute to his mastery of style and technique thathis writing 
in this chapter is so taut that it carries along with it a number of 
corollaries that automatically flow out of the scene. One is made 
aware of something more than Doctor Courrege’s purely scientific 
approach to Maria Cross’ body. One is made aware of modesty 
itself; of that unfathomable sapientia in which love is locked away 
and wherein resides the mystery of woman. For love alone may 
strip itself bare and any other nakedness must perforce be a 
betrayal: to accept this is to assign to the flesh its true importance 
and sanctity, because when love is betrayed each betrayal is a 
further emptying of the soul, a further loss of innocence. As 
Mauriac himself has noted as a novelist: ‘you become less scrupu- 
lous when you become less pure’ and, though concupiscence 
and its effects have taken most of his attention, there is also the 
theme of spiritual pride which is the controlling theme in The 
Woman of the Pharisees—a hint of which was given a decade 
previously in That Which Was Lost. ‘Irene had always had an idea 
that by the mere fact of visiting the poor and ministering to their 
wants she somehow justified the existence of poverty. Brigitte 
Pian has the same idea, but, hypocrite as she is, psa are moments 
when her defences are down—moments when she reveals herself 
as a woman of the Pharisees and at the same time, because she is 
not a stock character, shows that is within her one day to know 
herself to the pitch of being horrified. She remains continually a 
potential saint—the potentiality of which suddenly becomes 
apparent to the reader during an outburst. “You know very well 
that it will be so because it is my will . . . [she checks herself]. And 
when I say “my will’, I express myself badly, for we must not do 
what we will, but what God wills . . .’ The point is made per- 
fectly: this may be the first twinge of conscience, the beginning of 
a return to innocence, but innocence the wiser for experience. For 
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there is a scene in this book between the subsidiary characters 
which clinches the relationship of innocence to experience. Here 
is the paragraph in question: 
The two young people who had fallen in love before the lines 
of their physical development had become fully determined, 
looked at one another with astonishment. There was what 
seemed to me a long interval of silence. The poor human 
insects had to trace backwards the stages of their metamorphosis 
before each could see once more in the other the child whom he 
and she had loved. But their eyes had not changed, and it was 
they, Iam sure, which fitst gave them the clue to their identities. 
The paragraph is characteristic. The telling phrase ‘the poor 
human insects’ recalls Pascal’s comparison between man and God, 
an insect and man. For if Mauriac’s picture of men without God 
is set in the Landes country where pine trees stretch out endlessly 
and the fear of fire is perpetual, where sheep in winter are the 
colour of dead ash and where every sort of scheming known in 
bourgeois circles is practised to keep plate and linen in the same 
family, where ten years’ habitat in Paris makes a man no more 
than a provincial abroad—if these and a thousand other details 
may localize the Mauriac landscape they do not detract from its 
universal significance. As the ways of God seem inscrutable to men, 
so too, perhaps, le coeur a ses raisons que la raison connoit pas. 
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BELIEF IN THE TRINITY. By Dom Mark Pontifex. (Longmans; 5s. 6d.) 

This little book is more in the manner of St Anselm than of St 
Thomas Aquinas: more in the monastic than the scholastic tradition. 
It comes as a refreshing relaxation to any Thomist who loves in St 
Thomas not only the austere inndllecnslion which his duty in the 
schools imposed on him, but the underlying humanism and tender 
piety which he derived from the Benedictine monks who formed his 
character in childhood. 

In his early work St Thomas, though always alive to the purely 
notional character of the ontological argument, followed St Anselm 
without protest along all other o. in particular along the line of 
argument in the Cur Deus Homo?. Inthe Summa Theologica, however, 
this is one of the ‘useless questions’ that have been dropped. The 
theology of the Incarnation is now approached factually, not specu- 
latively. Though this example has since taught the schools in their 
happiest days to limit speculation to the secondary conclusions of 
theology and never to approach primary dogmatic data a priori, this 
has not out-moded the cloistral ‘meditations’ of monks like St Anselm 
whose sympathy for their simpler brethren inclines them to use ‘little 
reasons’ leading to probable conclusions rather than apodeictic argu- 
ments establishing strictly limited certainties. 

Dom Mark Pontifex has written to encourage belief in the Trinity, 
not to destroy it. Since knowing and believing are incompatibles, he 
would have destroyed faith had he been capable, as no man ever could 
be, of proving the dogma as a thesis demonstrated to the last point of 
certainty by purely rational argument. So far from attempting anything 
so foolish, he has wisely avoided even a scholastic theologian’s micro- 
scopic elucidation of its finer points, and recommended it as a whole 
with arguments showing it to be at least probably true. His reasons are 
the ‘parvae rationes’, most of them ad hominem, in which St Anselm 
delighted on all ocasions. 

Such a return to the infancy of scholastic theology is very timely. 
St Anselm accommodated himself to the muddled minds of the simple 
pious Anglo-Saxon monks of Canterbury. There are still muddled 
Anglo-Saxon minds in Canterbury, and many of them still sit lightly 
on simple pious hearts whose faith in the Trinity remains firm, but 
needs support. To these, as to all Catholics whose hearts are firmer in 
the faith en their minds are clear about it, this book is cordially recom- 
mended. It is also recommended to any Thomists who still think Thom- 
ism like Melchisedech, having neither father nor mother nor genealogy. 

J. B. Reeves, 0.P. 
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Brack Popes. Authority: Its Use and Abuse. By Archbishop Roberts, 

s.J. (Longmans; 8s. 6d.) 

It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read by Catholics 
and ninidaliee alike, for it discusses, not only snthctibaliedly 
but with complete frankness, matters which are widely misunderstood 
and often, within the Church, veiled by a policy of hush-hush. The 
Archbishop’s thesis is that the sharpest criticism need not involve the 
least suspicion of disloyalty (p. 4); that on the contrary ‘there is no 
divine guarantee that the Church will be healthy if deprived of the 
bracing public opinion recognized as the lifeblood of any intelligent 
democracy’ (p. 8). True, a problem, and perhaps a contradiction, seem 
to lie at the back of the Archbishop’s statement of theory: the difficulty 
about the ‘obedience of judgment’ as here propounded, i.e. that the 
will of the subject must as far as possible bend the understanding so 
that he comes to think as the superior thinks about the thing com- 
manded (p. 15), isnot so much that it is impossible as that it seems strictly 
unnatural and therefore immoral. To say, generally speaking, that ‘the 
superior probably knows best’ is no more than ordinary humility; 
but where there is real expertise, for instance, to try to do violence to 
the reason would be irrational and therefore immoral. The thesis seems 
moreover to involve a contradiction because if I am to do my utmost 
to think as the superior does, how can I at the same time be right in 
‘making representations’, how justify St Ignatius in opposing the 
wishes of the Pope, how justify the very principle which is the book’s 
main thesis, the principle of healthy criticism? To obey perfectly is to 
obey gladly, joyfully: and that is never more heroic than when the 
command cannot be intellectually approved. 

This theoretical difficulty does not detract from the practical value 
of the book, or from the importance of the Archbishop’s own criti- 
cisms, e.g. of the Church’s matrimonial courts, or his vindication of the 
truth that ‘if principles never change, their application does’. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


MepIEvAL MysTICAL TRADITION AND ST JOHN OF THE Cross. By a 

Benedictine of Stanbrook. (Burns & Oates; 12s. 6d.) 

This book is a most welcome contribution to the history of mysticism. 
It places St John of the Cross within the great mystical tradition of 
Christendom, and shows the influence of theologians such as the 
Victorines, St Bonaventure, Tauler and Ruysbroeck on his work, 
pointing out very striking similarities especially between Richard of 
St Victor and the Carmelite Saint. The anonymous author gives her 
wholehearted allegiance to this tradition, so often obscured by much 
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modern addiction to doubtful phenomena and ‘little devotions’. 
‘Long before St John of the Cross’, she writes, ‘the Seraphic Doctor 
warns his readers not to desire visions and revelations, which should 
rather be feared.’ And again: ‘Devotion to the Sacred Heart was 
coming in, but never in Bonaventure or his brethren do we find any 
suggestion that the Sacred Heart is mourning over Its failures! They 
were too theological to let their emotions get the better of them... . 
Christ crowned with thorns, the Man of Sorrows, was ever Christus 
Rex.’ This traditional teaching can hardly be emphasized too much. 

Much of the present work is devoted to the intermediate state 
between meditation and infused contemplation now generally called 
‘acquired contemplation’. “To make a thorough study of the earlier 
contemplation . . . the missing link, its features and causes was to be 
the supreme original contribution to spiritual theology of St John of 
the Cross.’ Perhaps this is a little one-sided. It seems to us that the Saint’s 
studies of the later stages, the dark night of the spirit and the trans- 
forming union, are no less original contributions, though it is probably 
true that St John’s careful analysis of this intermediate state which he 
called ‘the night of the senses’ has attracted the attention of later— 
especially recent—theologians more than other parts of his teaching. 

Though evidently intended especially for students of mystical 
theology, this book will also be of profit to a wider public. The many 
well-chosen citations from the comparatively little-known medieval 
spiritual writers as well as the sound comments of the author provide 
most fruitful matter for prayerful reflection. 

Hitpa C. GRAEF 


ve IN THE WILDERNESS. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 
15s. 

Anyone who undertakes to write a short book on the psalms must 
be prepared to face serious problems of method. On the one hand, 
when dealing with so heterogeneous a collection of poems, it is 
important to avoid facile generalizations; on the other, to consider 
each psalm of the hundred and fifty individually, is obviously im- 
practicable. One solution would be to concentrate on representative 
examples of the psalm ‘types’: the Lamentations, the Royal psalms, the 
Thanksgiving psalms, Liturgies, etc. But whatever method is chosen, 
it must allow for the fact that a psalm, like any other poem, deserves 
to be treated as an organic unity. It is not enough to talk vaguely in 
terms of general themes (the ‘cosmic’ theme, the historic themes), or of 
such isolated images and symbols as may have attracted the commen- 
tator. 
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The present work is addressed primarily ‘to those who do not quite 
understand why they are obliged, by reason of their vocation, to make 
the psalms the substance of their prayer’ (p. xii). The author’s general 
views on liturgical interpretation are admirable, and quite in the 
Augustinian tradition. The pity is that throughout the book they remain 
general views; they are so rarely developed or applied. It is not enough 
to realize that in chanting the psalms we are participating in the praise 
of Christ, ‘loving the sons of God in the Son of God’, and becoming 
‘a new creature’ in the Mystical Body. All this is true and important, 
but it is not enough. St Augustine shows us just how this master-idea 
of his applies to each individual psalm; but it is precisely this detailed 
application which Father Merton omits. It might be argued that he had 
not the space for it in so short a book, did one not realize how much 
of the existing material it could profitably have replaced. In the first 
section, for example, the author appears to be trying to persuade a 
hypothetical opponent that the Liturgy, so far from being an obstacle 
to contemplation, is in fact the chief and surest means of attaining to it. 
One would have supposed that the monks for whom Father Merton 
is primarily writing were the very last people to need convincing on 
such a point. 

The third section consists of an account of the senses of Scripture 
which is so wide in scope, and at the same time so elementary in content, 
that it will be quite superfluous for those who have even a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the subject, and quite inadequate for those who 
have not. Again, it is difficult to perceive the relevance of the section 
entitled ‘Visible Mysteries’, in which there is virtually no reference to 
the psalms whatever. Such sections as these, and large portions of many 
others which are equally vague and general, might reasonably have 
been omitted, and sufficient space would thus have been saved for the 
concrete examples of specific psalms which seem so essential in a work 
of this kind. As it is, the author appears to have relied far too much on 
romantic generalizations to fill his pages. Such a treatment may serve 
as a general reminder that the Liturgy is the supreme means of attaining 
to contemplative union with God; but it is unlikely to be of much 
assistance to those who seriously wish to deepen their understanding of 
the psalms. 

JoserpH BourkgE, O.P. 


Sex, Sin AND Sanctity. By John Langdon-Davies. (Gollancz; 16s.) 

This interesting book contains a number of valuable ideas and 
suggestions: it would have been more valuable as a whole had some of 
the research been more careful and some of the judgments less glib. 
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The author sets out to examine the probable nature of the ‘sexual 
ideology’ of the future by interrogating the past; more specifically, 
to show ‘not only that Christianity did achieve what was demanded 
of it by humanity [in this respect], but that, if the new tasks are to be 
accomplished, it may again be by means of Christianity’. With certain 
reservations the first part of this aim may be said to have been success- 
fully carried out; in the course of his argument the author shows very 
clearly both that Christianity is not life-hating (though there have 
been Christian life-haters) and that it was not Christianity which 
‘introduced the concept of sin into the world, and the concept that 
sexuality is sin’. But his success with the second part of his aim is more 
dubious. He makes a clear and useful distinction between the sexual 
(procreative), the I-Thou love-relationship, and the lustful (animality) ; 
but he seems to suggest that these three should be not merely distinct 
but separate and subject to the sanctions of different authorities—State, 
religion and ‘good taste’: it is surely very odd to suppose that Christ- 
ianity could ever acquiesce in the separation of the first two as an ideal, 
or resign its responsibility with regard to the third. Quite apart from 
this, however, the book is marred by its frequent inaccuracies and 
occasional howlers. It is just untrue to say that according to Catholic 
moral theology ‘foreplay’ in marriage is ‘inadvisable’ (p. 83); the laws 
regarding ‘spiritual relationship’ as impediment to marriage are 
grossly misunderstood (ibid); Christian idealism does not see the love 
of woman as a ‘misplaced’ attempt to love God (p. 242), still less does 
it seek to ‘denude sexuality of all connection with any myth of love 
whatsoever’ (p. 138); the common Catholic teaching concerning 
masturbation has not been understood accurately (p. 312); to say, for 
the sake of a slick antithesis, that ‘the Age of Faith offered us love 
without, or in place of, knowledge’ (p. 338) is fantastic, and to say that 
no ‘special mental state’ is required in confession because the sacrament 
works ex opere operato is monstrous. 

St Dominic, it may be added, is described (p. 193) as ‘one of the less 
attractive of the great saints’. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF History. By R. L. P. Milburn. 

(Adam and Charles Black; 18s.) 

In this course of his Bampton Lectures Mr Milburn gives a survey of 
the first five Christian centuries’ thought on the subject of history. It is a 
subject which has been the central pre-occupation of a great deal of the 
best theological work of our time, as well as one whose importance to 


early Christian thinking is becoming increasingly recognized in the 
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field of patristic studies. These lectures do not, however, aim to give 
us either theological reflection on history as the medium of God's 
revelation and of his saving work, nor do they attempt to summarize 
the results of scholarship in a field where its bulk is continually growing. 
What the author offers his readers is, in the best sense of the French 
term, a work of vulgarisation. 

In an introductory lecture concerned with the perennial topic of all 
discussions about historiography, Mr Milburn tries to balance against 
each other the rival claims of ‘interpretation’ and of ‘chronicle’. The 
question is, of course, of vital importance to his study: for the “Chris- 
tian history’ recorded in the New Testament is written as a ‘chronicle’ 
of the central events composing it, interpreted in terms of fulfilment of 
Old Testament prophecy and promise. In an outstanding chapter 
Mr Milburn shows how this view of the New Testament history grew 
into an awareness in the second-century Christian writers of a ‘theolo 
of history’, in which the Old Testament record of God’s dealings wih 
his people reaches its final and definitive consummation in Christ, 
the mid-point of the redemption-history. For the Fathers in the central 
tradition of Christian thinking, all history leads up to this event, and 
is to be judged in relation to it. In its light, the Old Testament types 
prefigure the redemption wrought in Christ; and in its light, too, 
Augustine discerns the careers of the two cities inextricably interwoven 
in the history of nations and of the Church. And yet, Mr Milburn’s 
scholarly reserve need look no further than St Augustine for its model: 
‘I do not’, St Augustine writes (and Mr Milburn quotes with evident 
ues. ‘blame those who have succeeded in extracting a spiritual, 

egorical meaning from some narrative of Scripture, provided that, 
in the first place, its truth as history remains unimpaired.’ The study 
of history—especially of redemptive history—imposes on the Christian 
scholar the tension between the faith that God has revealed himself in 
this history, and scepticism about what the evidence entitles us to believe 
really has happened, and about the meaning it can bear in the pattern 
of revelation. 

The author’s discrimination is, perhaps, not quite sharp enough 
between writers, on the one hand, like Justin and Irenaeus, with their 
insistence on the historical continuity of God’s revelation, and writers, 
on the other hand, like ‘Barnabas’ with their non-historical allegorizing 
to bring the teaching of the Old and the New Testaments into line. 
Likewise, his chapter on ‘Allegory and Mystery’ in Origen stops short 
of a judgment on his ‘spiritual’ method of exegesis. But here, as in the 
remaining lectures, Mr Milburn assembles material and hints on its 
bearings which not only scholars and theologians (they, perhaps, least 
of all) will find fruitful. > A Bites 
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Tue Girt: Forms and Functions of Exchange in Archaic Societies. 
By Marcel Mauss. Translated by Ian Cunnison, with an Introduction 
by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. (Cohen and West; 12s. 6d.) 


‘What shall we send the Jones’s this Christmas:—last year they 
gave us such an expensive calendar’: “We must have the Robinsons 
to dinner soon, it’s months since they invited us to dine with them’: 
‘It’s my turn, this round is on me’. These statements, or ones like them, 
are familiar to most of us, and they refer to particular cases of a very 
general type of situation, in which we have received something from 
somebody and are somehow conscious that it should be repaid. It is 
by examining this curious but universal sense of obligation that the 
French sociologist, Marcel Mauss, begins his famous Essai sur le Don, 
now for the first time available in an English translation. 

This examination takes us a long way both in space and time, for 
the convention of gift exchange is not just a peculiar refinement of 
polite society, but rather a universal and vital social element, found in 
the most ‘primitive’ as well as in the more advanced societies, and 
assuming a wide range of forms. It is the virtue of those who make real 
poge in any branch of knowledge clearly to discern the universal 
in the conglomeration of particulars, to see the wood as well as the 
trees, and so, by a new synthesis, to enlarge and widen our under- 
standing of what is most familiar. Thus, in this short essay, phenomena 
so superficially different as the North American potlatch, a public 
ceremony at which enormous quantities of goods are destroyed and 
consumed by rival groups of kinsmen, the Melanesian kula, in which a 
ritual exchange of valuables is carried on in two directions around a 
vast circle of remote islands, and the more familiar institutions of 
wedding gifts and marriage payments, are shown by Mauss to belong 
to one generic type, to have similar implications, and to serve the same 
kinds of social functions. 

So comprehensive a synthesis is only possible when our notions of 
what gifts are and what their exchange implies are broadened, and this 
widening of view itself implies the skilled analysis of ethnographic 
material from a wide field. Certain of Mauss’s key observations may 
be noted here. First, many other things besides eonomic goods may be 
given and returned. Prestige, status, power and authority; aesthetic, 
symbolical and magical values; all these may be involved in gift exchange 
and may far transcend merely utilitarian considerations. Secondly, there 
is always an obligation to return, or rather to make a return for, a gift, 
even though it may be conventionally denied that there is any such 
obligation. We are ‘obliged’ to send Aunt Mary a Christmas card in 
return for hers; if we neglect or forget to do so we feel badly about it. 
This is because, Mauss argues, to give a present is in a sense to give a 
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part of oneself; the gift is not ‘inert’, and many peoples believe that so 
to possess a part of another’s personality may be dangerous to the 
recipient until a reciprocal gift is made. So habitually to exchange gifts 
is constantly to give onself, to put oneself as it were in the hands of 
others, and so to increase one’s social interdependence and member- 
ship one of another. The conclusion, as Professor Evans-Pritchard 
points out in an illuminating introduction, is the eminently moral one 
that one belongs to others and not to oneself: this is a truth which can 
bear reaffirmation. 

A brief review cannot do justice to this brilliant study, which is a 
classical example of the sociological approach which regards the 
particular social field with which it is concerned as a totality, an 
approach particularly associated in France with the name of Mauss's 

eat teacher, Emile Durkheim. Much detailed ethnographic research 

as been carried out in many parts of the world, particularly in Africa, 
since Mauss’s essay was first published in 1925, but it is safe to say not 
only that this research has amply borne out Mauss’s main theses, but 
also that his study has in fact guided and inspired a significant part of 
it. And it may be surmised that its force is not yet spent. 

Dr Cunnison and Professor Evans-Pritchard are to be congratulated 
for having made this work available, in very readable English, to 
students and all who are interested in the familiar social institutions 
of themselves and other peoples. On one very minor ground only does 
the present reviewer take issue with the translator. The compendious 
footnotes (more than four hundred of them) were printed on the 
text pages in the French edition. In the present work they are printed 
together at the end of the book, and the translator suggests (p. xi) that 
this may make for easier reading. It may do so, of course, if the reader 
omits all reference to the notes at all (in which case why print them), 
or if he reads them consecutively and separately from the text when he 
has finished the book (in which case they lose half their significance and 
all their relevance). But if the reader desires (as this reader at least does) 
to refer to each note as a reference to it appears in the text, just in case 
it contains something particularly illuminating or vital to the full 
understanding of the passage to which it ao Be it makes, on the 
contrary, for very much more difficult reading. It may be necessary 
for reasons of economy to print the text and its notes separately, but 
at least let us not attempt to make a virtue out of it. This, however, is 
a small defect in a well-produced and very welcome volume. 

Joun BEATTIE 


CHRISTIAN REALISM AND PoLiTIcaL ProsBLeMs. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
(Faber and Faber: 12s. 6d.) 
The eleven essays which make up this book are arranged in an order 
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of increasing profundity. Those of the first half are concerned with 
our present social and political problems, and at times treat of them 
with an immediateness which is rare among modern professional 
theologians. But since the key to Professor Niebuhr’s approach is 
what he calls Christian realism, i.e., a political prudence which being 
based equally on the doctrines of man’s dignity and of his original sin, 
avoids both cynicism and utopianism, his comments are penetrating 
and sober. 

Since none of our present problems can be correctly focussed with- 
out reference to the Russian Revolution of 1917, which commands the 
politics of the twentieth century just as the French Revolution those 
of the nineteenth, much in this first half of the book is reminiscent 
of Burke, who is, indeed, singled out for praise. Nevertheless, as 
already indicated, the present author’s realism has deeper roots, and the 
essays of the second half of the book are concerned with its foundation 
in icin theology. Professor Niebuhr is an independent in theology, 
but finds St Augustine the most satisfying guide although not one to be 
unreservedly followed. His essay on ‘Augustine’s Political Realism’ 
has much of value to say. 

It is natural, however, that a Catholic reader will find this theological 
part of the book less satisfying. He will, for example, not find it so 
much of a ‘mystery how the Christian insights into human nature and 
history, expressed by Augustine, could have been subordinated to 
classical thought with so little sense of the conflict between them in the 
formulations of Thomas Aquinas’—precisely because he will deny any 
such subordination. If ‘grace perfects nature’ is one of the main themes 
of St Thomas’s syntheses of natural and revealed truth, all the subordi- 
nation is on the part of nature which grace certainly never contradicts 
but also infinitely transcends. 

R.T. 


A History OF PoLiTICAL THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. By 

Perez Zagorin. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 15s.) 

Given such a subject, this book could hardly fail to be interesting. 
The only excuse that can be made for its faults is that Dr Zagorin is 
engaged on a social history of the English Revolution, for which the 
present volume should no doubt be regarded as a collection of notes. 
We are presented with a series of essays on rather more than twenty 
major and minor theorists of the Revolution who contributed to the 
vast debate touched off by the defeat of the King. The technique 
employed is that of seizing a writer, summarising his views, comment- 


ing on them, dismissing him and taking the next on the list. This 
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process begins with the Levellers, passes on by way of Winstanley and 
the communists to Ascham, the Fifth Monarchy men, Milton, and 
Harrington, before reaching a conclusion with Hobbes. Rather 
curiously it then starts again with the Royalists and stops, exhausted, 
after only two hundred pages. In those two hundred pages, however, 
a great deal has been said, and, on the whole, said well. Any one of a 
dozen topics, once broached—the nature of law and the law of nature, 
popular sovereignty, natural rights, property, modes of government, 
religious toleration—inflamed the minds of thinkers, and more im- 
mediately of publicists, in an age when intellectual exploration in 
books and pamphlets was more daring than ever it had been before. The 
reaction 3 every type of thinker to these great problems is examined, 
nor is the author too much preoccupied with great names to have no 
time to spare for those lesser figures who dent, often enough, a 
greater contemporary part in the moulding of opinion. Familiar 
subjects are illuminated: particularly commendable is the chapter on 
Hobbes, which while unlikely to displace Mr Oakeshott’s celebrated 
essay, contains much valuable comment and sensible criticism. Dr 
Zagorin places a useful emphasis on the distinction, in his own words, 
between the ‘descriptive’ and the ‘normative’ in Leviathan, and, 
realizing the contractual nature of the Hobbesian commonwealth, is 
able to put his finger neatly on its essential weakness. The debt of many 
of the radicals to Machiavelli and the thought of the Renaissance is 
also given a welcome prominence which may help to dispel the still 
surviving belief that all or most of the innovators were Puritans draw- 
ing their inspiration from Scripture. The gradual disillusionment of 
political thinkers as the course of events after 1648 alienated one after 
another of the idealists is shown to produce the mechanistic positivist 
philosopher, who, weary of attempts to build Westminster on Mount 
Sinai, relapsed into an insufficient humanism. Dr Zagorin here draws 
our attention to a real connection between Hobbes and the Utilitarians. 

The author’s technique makes for neatness and has produced not 
only an interesting but a stimulating and informative book; neverthe- 
less, the reader cannot avoid his doubts. Although a phenomenal 
amount of ground is covered, one feels not only overwhelmed by the 
speed and compression of the discussion, but suspicion of the some- 
times rather glib dogmatism and easy classification inevitable in a book 
executed in this fashion. More fundamentally, the book has the strange 
defect of being too academic. There is often an unreality about 
political philosophy which ™r Zagorin, by failing to provide a proper 
introduction or an adequate political and economic background, does 
little to dispel. The Harringtonians, indeed, have compelled a greater 
attention to social realities than is elsewhere apparent, but those who 
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are convinced by Mr Trevor-Roper’s recent essay on the forces at 
work in the earlier seventeenth century will demand some qualifica- 
tions as to the facts. For the rest, political theory seems to exist in 
vacuo, even the particular writers he discusses being strangely isolated 
from all that had gone before. A book of this sort might reasonably 
be expected to open, rather than to close, with an account, if not of 
Hooker and Bacon, at least of the political assumptions of the immedi- 
ately preceding years. A curious and significant omission is that of 
Cromwell, who, precisely because he was a successful soldier and 
politician, is especially worth studying as a thinker. But Dr Zagorin’s 
interests are so exclusively academic that, because Cromwell never 
wrote a treatise formally de re publica, he is thought, apparently, to 
have had no political philosophy at all. Such an attitude detracts from 
the value of the book, and it is to be hoped that when its author comes 
to write up these notes into his later work, he will anchor his discussion 
of theories more firmly to the lives and times of the men who pro- 


duced them. T. G. I. Hamnettr 


THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM, 1660-1815. By Max Beloff. (Hutchinson’s 

University Library; 8s. 6d.) 

This is just the kind of book that a volume in this series should be: 
compact, thorough, scholarly, vigorous, and (one must say it) thought- 
provoking. Mr Beloff packs a great deal into his one hundred and eighty 
pages, and only very occasionally does his normally lucid and pungent 
style show signs of strain. He does not pretend to give a political history 
of the period. He means what his title says, and his chief interest lies 
in the institutional organization of European states, primarily in the 
eighteenth century. This might be forbidding, had not the author 
given the dry bones intelligible life by constant reference to social and 
economic developments. By taking France as the author of absolutism 
in the seventeenth century, with Prussia as its leading exponent in the 
eighteenth, and considering the rest of Europe mainly in relation to 
these two states, the author gives his study unity without (such is his 
skill) upsetting its balance. Nor does he forget that Europe had leaped 
the Atlantic, for an able and highly relevant sketch of the American 
Revolution, whose European significance he emphasizes, is thrown in 
towards the end. In his final chapter (on the years 1789-1815) Mr Beloff 
is not afraid, even in this age of elaborately dispassionate historiography, 
to point a tactful moral. Absolutism, he reminds us, is not a monopoly 
of monarchical society. With a warning gesture in the direction of 
totalitarian democracy, he ushers in the succeeding age. It is a wise and 
intelligent little book, which well deserves its place in a very useful 


S€TIes. T. G. IL HamnettT 
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ScHoot DesicGn AND Construction. By J. A. Godfrey and R. Castle 

Cleary. (The Architectural Press; 368) 

This is a book for architects, and for those referred to in the pub- 
lisher’s blurb as ‘educationists’, who may find themselves involved, 
without previous specialized experience, in the design of new schools. 

The first two chapters are devoted to necessarily brief accounts of 
the development of the educational system in Great Britain and of the 
design of schools. In the next part ol the book the authors discuss site 
requirements and the planning of nursery, primary and secondary 
schools. In each of these three sections a general discussion of planning 
requirements is followed by detailed consideration of each individual 
room or department, illustrated by a generous supply of plans and 
photographs. There is, too, much useful information in tabulated 
form, and references are given to relevant Ministry of Education Build- 
ing Bulletins end other official publications. 


The last part of the book is devoted to discussion of functional 
requirements, construction and equipment. In a specialized study such 
as this, it may be thought hardly necessary to have devoted several 
pages to a general dissertation on the design of foundations; but this is 
a small criticism of a section which gives much useful advice and in- 


formation on the practical aspects of school building. 
In reading through this useful and well-made book, one is left with 


one rather disquieting impression from the repetition of such phrases 
as ‘the latter theory is the one which holds the field at present’ (p. 124). 
All through the book there occurs this evidence of experiment and 
uncertainty, and the reader may perhaps be excused the suspicion that 
the educational field is one in which theorists (some, less kind, would 
call them ‘cranks’) have been striving after constantly changing visions 
of perfection, and in doing so have been able to use children as guinea- 
pigs for their experiments. 

On the other hand, it is comforting to learn that the approach of the 
Ministry of Education to the design of school buildings has become 
more human and less clinical than in the immediate post-war years. 
Its previous concern about fixed standards of lighting, heating and 
ventilation, has been the authors tell us, tempered by the realization 
that ‘the child, in fact, is the basis of design and his need for a friendly, 
stimulating building which provides ample space for his manifold 
activities, while still being reasonable in cost, must be met’. 

It must now be apparent that a purely functional approach to school 
design is not enough. Light and airy classrooms and adequate recrea- 
tion space are good and necessary things, but cannot of themselves 
produce happy and well-balanced human beings. The surroundings of 
the school are important—and receive in this book the full discussion 
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they deserve. But, as the authors point out, it is not every school that 
can be built in a cherry orchard, as was one at St Albans by C. H. Aslin, 
the Hertfordshire County Architect. In many urban me tee sites the 
surroundings will be dull or even grim, and in such cases it is particu- 
larly important that attention be paid to the interior, where a careful 
use of colour and the texture of materials can do much to counteract 
the severity which almost inevitably results from the extreme simplicity 
of design and construction made necessary by financial stringency. 
Sculpture and mural painting too can play their part, and at a cost far 
less than is generally realized; for throughout i country there are 
artists of ability, often little known even in their own neighbourhood, 
who are prepared to work for a craftman’s wage. 

The planning requirements discussed in this book are, of course, 
those of | the 1944 Act, which so enormously increased the accommoda- 
tion required at every level, thus raising the cost of the schools and put- 
ting a Toile burden on the managers of the voluntary schools. That 
such improved standards are desirable can scarcely be questioned; but 
to what degree they are essential, and what degree of flexibility should 
be exercised in applying them to existing schools, must remain 
matters for individual opinion. On these, as on other controversial 
issues of the moment, the authors of this book wisely maintain a strict 
neutrality. 

DONOVAN PURCELL 


NOTICES 


From Pelican Books come some valuable reprints in Helen Waddell’s 
WANDERING ScHoLars (2s. 6d.) and Oliver Simon’s INTRODUCTION TO 
TypocrapHy (3s. 6d.). Miss Waddell’s classic is now twenty-seven 
years old and has lost none of the freshness and delight that marked its 
first appearance. As a Pelican it should make many new friends. Mr 
Simon’s authoritative handbook on typography te gone through 
five impressions in eight years in its pom form—sufficient proof of 
its usefulness and its readability. Now made available in a much cheaper 
form, it will prove valuable to all concerned with the printed word— 
and that includes readers, who are too often unaware of the fascination 
of the processes that they take for granted but which have an import- 


ance and beauty in their own right. 


F. T. Giles’s THs Criminat Law (Pelican Books, 2s. 6d.) is a newly- 
written survey of the English criminal law, and forms a valuable 
companion to his earlier Pelican book, The Magistrates’ Courts. Mr 
Giles naturally writes with authority (he is Chief Clerk at the Clerken- 
well Magistrates’ Court), but he has, too, a humane and humorous 
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consideration for the ordinary reader, and his new book, amply forti- 
fied by illustrations from cases, should prove popular. 


Wuo Are Tue Guitty? (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) is a study by Dr David 
Abrahamsen of the psychology of criminals, and reflects the contem- 
rend mood of many penal reformers (as well as of psychologists) in 
imiting the responsibility of offenders owing to their psychopathic 
or otherwise abnormal personalities. For Dr Abrahamsen, the criminal 
is a sick man, and he claims (from a considerable experience in America) 
never to have found a single offender ‘who did not show some sign of 
mental pathology, in his emotions or in his character or in his intelli- 
gence’. He supports his opinion with a wide assortment of case histories, 
and however sceptical the reader may be of Dr Abrahamsen’s general 
diagnosis, his book is at least useful as a readable example of much 
contemporary writing on criminal psychology. 


Tue Ricut View or Mora Re-ArMamMENT by Mgr Suenens, Bishop 
Auxiliary of Malines (Burns Oates, 6s.), is a convenient summary 
of the movement associated with Dr Buchman and of the reasons why 
Catholics must regard it with some hesitation. Mgr Suenens’ firm 
assertion of the incompatibility of M.R.A. with the Catholic Church 
is welcome in so far as it places in proper perspective the argument that 
Catholics on the Continent are favourable to the movement and that 
it is only the intransigence of English and American Catholics that 
makes co-operation impossible. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE is the latest volume to appear in the revised edition 
of the Blue Guides (Benn, 30s.). As usual, oa is an exactly ordered 
survey of the territory, with excellent maps and valuable introductory 
information on such matters as wines, cookery, transport and language. 
A region that includes Savoy, Provence, the Rhéne valley, Auvergne, 
Bordeaux, the Pyrenees and Corsica, is rich indeed, and the six hundred 
pages of this wholly admirable guide convey all the practical (and u 
to-date) details that the tourist has a right to expect, as well as an intelli 
gent and mercifully unlyrical description of a profuse countryside and 
an immensely varied collection of monuments. It is scarcely necessary 
to commend the Blue Guides, so assured is their authority by this, but 
Southern France must be hailed as a notable addition to a series that is 
being most welcomely resurrected. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


[The following condensation of a letter from one who has had first- 
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hand experience of the drug mescalin, is printed as a commentary on 
Professor Zaehner’s article, “The Menace of Mescalin’, in the July- 
August issue of Brackrrrars. It need hardly be said that the opinions 
expressed are those of our correspondent and not necessarily those of 
BLACKFRIARS. | 


“THE MENACE OF MESCALIN’ 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to make some comment on Professor Zaehner’s article, 
‘The Menace of Mescalin’, which appeared in the July-August issue of 
Bracxrriars. Like Mr Huxley, I offered to act as a guinea-pig for certain 
investigators, who, in the search for a cure for schizophrenia, wished to 
study different types of people under mescalin, which, it will be remem- 
bered, inhibits the nine of sugar to the brain and induces a temporary 
schizoid state. Mr Huxley was one type: a learned intellectual. I was 
quite another: an ordinary woman whose occupation in life is to look 
after my family. It is perhaps worth adding that I took mescalin before 
Mr Huxley’s book appeared, that I cannot claim to be religious or con- 
vinced of survival, that I knew little of religious or mystical literature, 


and that beforehand I was exceedingly frightened. 


My experience was unlike that of Mr Huxley in that my conscious- 
ness appeared to leave my body and to travel far, very far, into that 
transcendent inner world which he expected to visit: while his was 
mainly, he says, of changes in what he calls the world of objective fact, 
but which I would rather call the world as mediated to us by our senses. 
I have the impression, nevertheless, that I shared his manner of aware- 
ness, stripped of the ego, and that, taking into account the gulf between 
his intellect and mine, I know what he is talking about. Hence I can 
perhaps point out one or two quite natural causes of misunderstanding 
to which Professor Zachner seems to have succumbed. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that Mr Huxley did not experience the 
terrible side of the visions, for, if he had done so, he might not have 
given his critics ammunition by suggesting that mescalin would be of 
value to everyone. The latest research indicates that the visions vary a 
good deal with the individual and that the terrible side occurs more 
often than he suggests. It would seem that only what may be called a 
‘grown-up’ should be allowed to take the drug. But on the evidence, 
to call mescalin a forbidden drink, to extend its taboo until sainthood is 
reached, would seem an emotional judgment. Pioneers must surely 
expect to take some risks. 

Did Mr Huxley claim to have achieved the ‘Beatific Vision’ through 
mescalin, as Professor Zaehner suggests? He quotes the words ‘Beatific 
Vision . . . Being Awareness-Bliss—for the first time I understood, not 
on the verbal level, not’by inchoate hints or at a distance, but precisely 
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and completely what those prodigious syllables referred to’, removed 
from their context. But this surely makes it clear that they are quite 
simply a description of how Mr Huxley felt when insane, in a schizoid 
state. That is how the guinea-pig does feel, staggered by a glory before 
which the highest emails words seem ludicrously inadequate. 
When he writes later on, ‘I am not so foolish as to equate what happens 
under the influence of mescalin . . . with the realization of the end and 
purpose of human life: Enlightenment, the Beatific Vision’, surely it is 
not, as Professor Zaehner hints, a contradiction. Is not the first a des- 
cription of his feelings when insane, and the second his opinion in a 
normal state? Unless this distinction is kept in mind by critics, few can 
describe their experiences under mescalin without apparent presump- 
tion. 

Professor Zachner feels able to classify the type of apparent mystical 
experience induced by mescalin from Mr Huxley’s case alone. Is this 
possible or even fair? Again, Professor Zaehner deduces from Mr 
Huxley’s description of the effect on the mescalin-taker’s will that ‘in 
this state morality and particularly its highest manifestation, which is 
charity, ceases to have any meaning’. These statements do not seem 
applicable to my case at least. On the contrary it was one of compassion 
induced in me by the vision of a celestial all-compassionate Being after 
a period of intense bliss that I seemed to direct my consciousness 
towards the terrible side of the schizophrenic’s world in the hope of 
being some help. And terrible it was. At its furthest point I seemed to 
find ‘the lost’, unable to communicate, almost beveud despair. I do not 
think I had ever before felt the disinterested compassion I felt then, 
divested of my own little ego. There was nothing I would not have 
done to arouse and comfort them. But I could do nothing. I perceived 
—a salutary experience—that I was unworthy. The lasting effect of this 
vision is that the word ‘sacrifice’, which had always been a somewhat 
irritating concept to me, has become of profound significance, even 
though I do not fully understand it. 

After two years, then, the effects of mescalin on this guinea-pig seem 
to be these. The world remains more significant and I feel more aware 
of what artists are trying to express. The words ‘sacrifice’, ‘compassion’, 
‘incarnation’, ‘love’ have taken on immeasurably greater significance. 
I am more conscious of the sheer silliness of my own little ego, though 
scarcely less, I fear, a slave to it. I see less and less, under correction, how 
our human language can ever express even the humbler forms of 
extra-sensory reality except by paradox. 

ROsALIND HEYwoop 
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